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ing, Bayard Taylor the 
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Stevenson, 
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its excellence. 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue, 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA, 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
OF UM Mesting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and th , prepar- 


orough 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH 8. WALTON, Principal, 





Friends’ School 
Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Turnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principai 
Circulars on application 





Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


under the care iends. 


e hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Sesaeciatie — 
record. School advantages in home setting. 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Sanction, 
Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 





J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


George School, Penna. | 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, | 


| 





EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 
Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 








The Pennhurst fosend Monee 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J.\ 


Every comfort and convenience, includin 
Wo strest level, Write for bookice WAL & Mone 


THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 
Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


HOTEL WARWICK 


| The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle. 


Young Friends’ Association 
140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

MEALS: 

Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 

Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 5.40 to 7 p. m. 
Table d’hote 25 cents 


ROOMS: 

One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week; 
Two occupants, 50 and 75 cents each, per night; 
$2 and $2.50 each, per week. 

Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Both Phones 





WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





| 118 8. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 


FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa 





EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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It is not only light that we need, but grace, and 
both are striving to enter into our souls if we 
would only open the door. When we have learned 
to know this experimentally, we do not need “men 
or books” to tell us our duty, and neither can make 
us do it. Only a willing heart is ali that is neces- 
sary. We must first bring ourselves to be willing 
to obey, surrender our own selfish desires. 


HANNAH A. PLUMMER. 


LIVE THE WONDROUS STORY. 


Sad, fettered souls, long held in self’s dim prison, 
Bound fast by error, ignorance or pride, 
Do ye not hear? The Conqueror is risen; 
In his brave death, thy foes and his have died. 
Bury thy dead! Live, live the wondrous story 
That lifts the world from deeps of woe and wrong. 
Wouldst flood the shadows with the Easter glory? 
Sing out, the whole year round, thine Easter song! 


—Mary Lowe Dickinson, in the Woman’s Journal. 


THE VALUE OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
THE HOME. 

[A paper read before a Conference of the Association 
of Friends’ Schools at Swarthmore, by Henrietta Josephine 
Meeteer, Dean of Swarthmore College.] 

Education has been defined as “the evolution of 
the hidden resources of might” in the human mind, 
“inlaid by its Creator in its native constituent 
powers,” powers which, “though undeveloped, 
have a futurity and potentiality absolutely im- 
measurable.” This definition accepted, every man 
and woman, wherever placed, whatever his or her 
vocation, must desire it above all things. It is the 
“pearl of great price.” 

To return to our definition, the ultimate object 
of all education, then, is “not to amass knowledge 
but to enlarge and sharpen the intellectual powers 
of those who amass it,” to prepare them for prac- 
tical service in life, and the result sought is the 
evolution of the individual. We hear a great deal 
about “service” to-day. One of the aims of the 
age is the diminishing of human error and mis- 
ery, and some claim that higher education must 
justify itself by the test of service. But side by 
side with this demand for service which the spirit 
of the modern world makes of the educated man 
and woman, there is an unprecedented demand 
made on every hand for knowledge as the condi- 
tion of service,—a fact equally impressive and 


significant ; for we see in it a binding together of 
the world of study and the world of. work. 

When we turn to the home, our first thought 
naturally is of what higher education means to 
the central figure, the woman. If we grant that 
education means the development of her capacity, 
that its primary end is not to increase what she 
knows, but to augment what she is, ought not 
every woman to be educated as highly as possible, 
and may we not say the higher the better? The 
simple life of our grandmothers is a thing of the 
past. For the woman of to-day, each year life 
grows more complex, and we all know that the 
more complex the machinery the more competent ° 
must be those who run it. Does this not lead to 
a conclusion in perfect accord with the spirit of 
the age? For we see the aim of education, then, 
is really practical; and is it not a great practical 
advantage in exercising the judgment upon the 
endless questions that arise, not only in the world 
of affairs, but also in that little world, the home, 
to be able to bring to bear upon them a well- 
trained and discriminating mind? and is it not of 
equal importance to the race? 

If it is granted that to develop the capacities 
of a woman and bring her powers under command 
is a necessary part of her equipment for life, the 
next step is very clear; we must find, if possible, 
the simplest and most direct means to this end. 
As with the physical, so with the mental powers; 
if they are to be brought to a high degree of effi-. 
ciency they must be put to work upon tasks that 
will tax them to the uttermost: and we can claim 
that college at least furnishes the machinery, so 
to speak, for this training, though it has no 
monopoly either of results or methods of produc- 
tion. It has been said that common sense has 
never been superseded by the college diploma. This 
the most enthusiastic advocate of college training 
for women is willing to admit; all we claim is 
that common sense plus the diploma means effi- 
ciency. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them.” Let us 
see what can be claimed as the results, mental and 
moral, of this process of development, this means 
of evolution, known as the college course, and 
what influence they have upon the character of 
woman and her life in the home. For the woman 
who elects to go to college is no longer the excep- 
tion; their number is increasing, and increasing 
rapidly, each year, and by them college to-day is 
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used as a stepping-stone to general culture more 
frequently, perhaps, than to a teacher’s position 
or any other money-making occupation. To sum 
up results, then,—for the earnest, sincere student, 
man or woman, we might claim as intellectual and 
moral equipment: accuracy, promptness, versatil- 
ity, force of mental action, courage in attacking 
difficulties, patient concentration of the attention, 
perseverance through failures, self-denial and self- 
control. ‘These are prime elements, the funda- 
mentals which underlie all fineness, all culture; 
an equipment for life no less important to the wo- 
man than the man. It takes more concentration 
to use books—head tools—well than to use hand 
tools. It is because the student has to be in the 
appointed place at the appointed time and do the 
appointed work, and because she has to stick to it 
long after rest would be sweet, because the task 
requires intense and persistent thinking, because 
problem and theme must be brought to an accurate 
and logical conclusion, because the discipline that 
comes by labor and the conquest of difficulties 
gives us results in the individual, that these self- 
foundations are laid. Morever, life in college, as 
in all large communities, means concessions and 
compromises, the adjustment of the individual for 
the sake of the whole; it furnishes an environment 
fraught with lessons in charity, patience, and self- 
control; and tor those who live in the presence of 
the eternal truths of nature, in the company of the 
wise and good of all ages, the horizon must ex- 
pand; they cannot but learn to take broad views, 
to discriminate between the seeming and the real. 

Now let us glance at the reverse side of the 
picture. Who of us can compute the cost of ig- 
norance, of inefficiency? Who can count the diffi- 
culties that block the way of the inefficient and 
uneducated, and make life a drudgery, simply be- 
cause they do not have this mental equipment? 


Obviously there is a great deal of misdirected la- 


bor in the world, hard work done at random in a 
hit-or-miss way with a painful lack of judgment 
and too often with no given data, and where is 
this lack of training more apparent than in the 
province our fathers denominated “woman’s 
sphere,” the home? Whether in the management 
of the household or that gravest of all responsi- 
bilities, the management of a family? The train- 
ing of children, physical, moral and intellectual, 
is deplorably defective, and this is true in a great 
measure because parents are devoid of the knowl- 
edge by which this training can be rightly guided. 

But let us turn from her work to the woman 
herself. Do we not know women splendidly en- 
dowed with powers and possibilities whose lives 
are tragedies of aimlessness? The leisure with 
which the hard working American man so gen- 


erously endows the woman of his household is in- 
evitably accompanied by the curse that lights on 
those who never have to struggle for anything, 
unless a woman is wise enough to become her 
own necessity and bind herself to some task, or 
fortunate enough to have the tonic of a stimulat- 
ing environment and the training that has devel- 
oped her latent resources; for there can be no 
happy life without work which occupies mind, 
heart, body and soul, and when we are rightly 
occupied our “amusement grows out of our work 
as the color petals out of a fruitful flower.” It is 
just here that her training should come to the 
rescue of the college woman and work out her 
salvation. It has laid the foundation for a life- 
time of culture, it has opened up to her avenues 
of knowledge through which she can attain the 
highest intellectual and spiritual enjoyment. A 
college woman, in brief, “has chosen the better 
part which shall not be taken away from her.” 

In this brief treatment of a large subject I have 
laid stress mainly on the practical advantages of a 
college education for women, as this is most fre- 
quently questioned. We who believe in it know 
that this is only the necessary concomitant of an 
internal condition. To us “wisdom is better than 
rubies and all the things that may be desired are 
not to be compared to it.” The whole subject 
seems to me to be summed up in a few paragraphs 
from Matthew Arnold’s “Sweetness and Light” in 
words characteristically clear and inspiring: 

“Religion says: The kingdom of God is within 
you; and Culture, in like manner, places human 
perfection in an internal condition. It places it 
in the ever-increasing efficacy and in the general 
harmonious expansion of those gifts of thought 
and feeling, which made the peculiar dignity, 
wealth and happiness of human nature. It is in 
making endless additions to self, in the endless ex- 
pansion of its powers, in endless growth in wis- 
dom and beauty, that the spirit of the human race 
finds its ideal. ...an inward spiritual activity hav- 
ing for its characters, increased sweetness, in- 
creased light, increased sympathy...... To reach 
this ideal culture is an indispensable aid and that 
is the true value of culture.” 

“And because men are all members of one great 
whole, and the sympathy which is in human na- 
ture will not allow one member to be indifferent 
to the rest or have a perfect welfare independent 
of the rest,....the individual is required, under 
pain of being stunted and enfeebled in his own 
development if he disobeys, to carry others along 
with him in his march towards perfection, to be 
continually doing all he can to enlarge and in- 
crease the volume of the human stream sweeping 
thitherward.” 
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THE FRIENDS OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. 


While searching in the Bibliotheque Protestante 
in Paris, for facts relating to the life and family 
of Jean Etienne Mollet, “the last of the Quakers 
of Holland,” I was given by the librarian, M. Na- 
poleon Weiss, an interesting volume of manu- 
scripts known as the Rabaut Papers of the Co- 
querel Collection.* Among these papers, is an ac- 
count of the Friends of Southern France. It has 
apparently never been published in either French 
or English, and the translation given below may 
be of historic interest. 

Athanase Laurent Charles Coquerel was the 
son-in-law of Jean Etienne Mollet, having mar- 
ried the latter’s eldest daughter, Sophie Gabrielle 
Elisabeth. He was born in Paris in 1795, and was 
the son of a French father and an English mother, 
Cecilia Williams. Educated under combined 
Huguenot and Covenant influences, he became 
celebrated for his learning, oratorical gifts and 
literary talents. Having gone to Holland to sup- 
ply a vacant pulpit in Amsterdam for a few weeks, 
he was prevailed upon to remain for a dozen years, 
and it was during this time that, although a 
French Protestant pastor, he married the Dutch 
Quaker’s daughter. 

His younger brother, Charles Augustin, was the 
donor of the “‘Coquerel Collection” in the Protest- 
ant Library of Paris. He is best known as the 
author of an important history of the French 
Protestant churches, published in 1841. In pre- 
paring this work he drew largely from the so-call- 
ed Rabaut Papers, in which the following ac- 
count of the Friends of Southern France is in- 
cluded. These papers had been loaned him by the 
widow of Jacques Antoine Rabaut, commonly 
called Pommier Rabaut, a sketch of whose life he 
had written for the Annuaire Protestante in 1821. 
The loan had been accompanied by the condition 
that when Coquerel had finished with the papers, 
he should deposit them in the Protestant Library 
of Paris. This condition, he fulfilled, and de- 
posited with them a number of other papers; 
hence the Coquerel-Rabaut Collection. 

The account of the Friends is written on about 
six pages of small legal cap, in large, legible 
writing. But it is without date, and whether it 
was written by Charles Coquerel or Pommier Ra- 
baut,-I have not yet been able to determine. 


‘Charles Coquerel was brought into touch with the 


Mollet family by his brother’s marriage in 1827; 
and Jean Etienne Mollet may have furnished the 


information upon which the account is based. On 


- "Titre IV, B. I. Organization des Eglises: Statistique; 


Folios 193-196, : 
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the other hand, there are some facts which point 
to Rabaut as the author. 

Pommier Rabaut was one of three brothers, 
well-known in Revolutionary France. He was the 
son of Paul Rabaut, the most celebrated of the pas- 
tors of the churches of “‘the desert,” who sustained 


by his ability and devotion the Protestant churches 


which had been restored by Antoine Court. Pom- 
mier was himself a Protestant pastor of Montpel- 
lier, in the heart of the Quaker region of Southern 
France. He was elected a member of the Conven- 
tion, and after escaping the guillotine through 
Robespierre’s fall, he became an adherent of the 
Napoleonic regime, was appointed sub-prefect of 
Vigan in the Department of the Gard, and in 1803 
became pastor of a Protestant church in Paris. 
Napoleon, who reunited the French church with 
the papacy at that time, called upon Pommier and 
his brother, Dupuis Rabaut, for facts regarding 
the Protestant churches of France. And it is quite 
possible that the following account was drawn up 
by the brothers Rabaut at that time. 

Dupuis Rabaut also had had a stormy and prom- 
inent career during the Revolution, followed by 
a large pastoral and political experience in South- 
ern France, and in 1807 he published an “‘Ecclesi- 
astical Summary for the use of the Reformed and 
Protestant Churches.” Another fact which may 
point to Dupuis Rabaut as, at least, a joint author 
of the account of the French Quakers, is a state- 
ment in Haag’s La France Protestante that Du- 
puis was the author of an “Historical Account of 
the Condition of the Christian Reformed Churches 
of France, since their re-establishment to the pres- 
ent day, 1806,” and that this account was, in 1858, 
in the hands of Athanase Coquerel the younger.* 

Dupuis, while rescuing a child from death, was 
killed by a horse in 1808, but his brother Pom- 
mier lived until 1820. Seven years before the lat- 
ter’s death, Stephen Grellet brought letters of in- 
troduction from English Friends to him, and was 
presented by him to “most of the Protestant 
clergy in Paris.” With these, and with Pommier, 
also, says Grellet in his Memoirs (Vol. I, pp. 
208-9), he had conferences in which he explained 
the principles of Quakerism to them. It is claimed 
for Pommier Rabaut that he was the co-discoverer 
with Dr. Jenner of the virtues of vaccination. 

Wo. I. HULL. 

Paris, 6th of 2nd Mo., 1908. 


THE FRIENDS OF FRANCE. 
[Translation by Dr. William I. Hull, Professor of - His- 
tory, Swarthmore College.] 
Reply to these questions: what is, first, the ori- 





*This Athanase was the son of Athanase Coquerel by 


| his first wife, and hence the step-son of Sophie Mollet, 
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gin; second, a short history; third, the precise 
number ; fourth, the location, condition and indus- 
try of the Quakers, and finally, the relation of 
their faith to that of Protestants? 


I. THEIR ORIGIN. 

There exist in some communes of the Depart- 
ment of the Gard, a certain number of Christians 
united in religious society under the title of 
Friends (Amis), and known by the name of Quak- 
ers. They derive their origin from the Calvinistic 
Protestants, from whom they separated about the 
commencement of the last century (1700), that is 
to say, during the religious civil wars of which 
the former province of Languedoc was, for a long 
time, the theatre. 


Il. A SKETCH OF THEIR HISTORY. 

It is known that during those calamitous times, 
the more the Protestants were restricted in the ex- 
ercise of their religious duties, the more zeal they 
showed in their fulfillment; that their public as- 
semblies being forbidden and their ministers in 
danger of losing their lives, the faithful did not 
cease to assemble often, in small congregations, 
in private houses and in other retired places be- 
yond the reach of persecutors, for the purpose of 
being mutually edified and consoled; and that 
oftentimes, no minister at all being present in 
these small assemblies, the most zealous or the 
most tender members of the congregation per- 
formed the ministerial functions, both of prayer 
and sermon. 

Hence occurred to many the idea that the Refor- 
mation had not been carried out to perfection. 
A closer study of the Holy Scriptures and their 
application to doctrine and mode of life ensued, 
and they came to persuade themselves that a 
Christian Church could dispense with ministers 
instructed in theology and formally ordained, pro- 
vided that the inward breathings of the Holy 
Spirit were watched for and confided in. Thus 
it was that several persons, animated by this 
spirit, arose without the slighest regard for tem- 
poral interests, and even without asking any sal- 
ary, to instruct, exhort and edify their brethren. 
Hence, in several towns and villages of Languedoc, 
were formed several independent societies of Prot- 
estants, who were called by the name of Inspi- 
rationists. But whether because of the Protest- 
ants’ opposition to this separation; or because of 
the timidity of some of these new Reformers who 
could not endure the reproaches of those from 
whom they had separated; or because of the im- 
posture of some outsiders, who, introduced by de- 
ceit among them, and arrogating to themselves the 
gifts of prophecy which they did not possess, led 
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a large number of them astray and sometimes 
even enticed them into misconduct, to the great 
scandal and discouragement of the better inten- 
tioned; or, finally, because of their isolation from 
each other (their homes being in different dis- 
tricts), the lack of discipline, and other reasons 
which would be too numerous to mention,—one 
or more of these things brought it about that this 
new Reformation made but little progress. The 
majority of its adherents returned to the ranks 
of the other Protestants, and there remained only 
a few scattered sheep, from whom descended the 
small number who exist at the present time in 
those districts, and who call themselves Worship- 
pers in Spirit and in Truth. 

Their similarity, both as to faith and worship, 
with the Quakers of England and America caused 
this latter name to be given them some time ago; 
and for about twenty-five years, during which 
they have had closer affiliations with their foreign 
brethren, they have rejoiced to bear the same 
name, and have endeavored to imitate their vir- 
tues, while declaring in good faith that they have 
not yet attained the same degree of perfection. 

(To be concluded.) 


SELF-SUPPORTING CLERGY. 

The disestablishment of the Catholic Church in 
France promises to develop many interesting by- 
products, not the least interesting among which 
is the development of the spirit of self-support 
among the clergy. A recent issue of the Literary 
Digest gives pictures of many of these well-fed 
friars enjoying their handicrafts. From an Eng- 
lish exchange we learn that among the industries 
which these priests have taken up are the breed- 
ing of poultry and rabbits, watch-making, the 
preparation of jams, book-binding, knitting stock- 
ings and waistcoats, photography, locksmithing, 
tailoring, etc., etc. The Christian Life, of Lon- 
don, well says: “And to-day the spectacle of their 
industry will create a closer tie between them and 
the working class and prevent the commonplace 
sneer at ‘idle priests.’ ” 

From Unity (Chicago.) 


ABBE LOISY. 

The Abbé Loisy has now been excommunicated, 
and all the faithful forbidden to hold communica- 
tion with him or to read his books. He probably 
anticipated this action, since his utterances have 
of late grown increasingly bold and radical, much 
in advance of the religious opinions of his fellow 
Modernists, who still hold to the orthodox dogmas 
of the Church. 
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A movement is now on foot in France to have a 
literary prize of some 50,000 francs bestowed 
upon Abbé Loisy for his writings, which will 
henceforth be more in demand than ever. 

The great interest which was created by his re- 
cent books led Gustav Tery of Le Matin newspa- 
per to seek out the abbé in the villa at Ceffonds in 
Champagne, which, by the hospitality of a friend- 
ly nobleman, has been opened to him as a refuge 
where he may pursue his literary work in quiet. 
The abbé graciously accorded him an interview, 
and a long conversation ensued from which we 
extract those passages which relate to Loisy’s 
book on the Synoptics :— 

Tery: “You seem, like Renan, to look upon 
Jesus simply as a human being.” 

Loisy: “I look at him as an historian, and his- 
tory discloses him to me only as a man.” 

Tery: “I understand your distinction between 
the Jesus of history and the Jesus of faith, but, 
at bottom, this is only a rhetorical distinction, a 
precautionary measure.’’ 

The abbé smiled. Then he said: “I admit that; 
but, for the rest, nobody would be deceived by it. 
It was only a turn of expression, in order to say 
to the theologians, ‘I beg of you, leave me in 
peace.’ ” 

Tery: “But, if that is so, do you not believe 
that certain consequences drawn by the historian 
will shatter the convictions of not a few believers? 
As you picture Jesus, do you not believe that there 
was more auto-suggestion in him than supernat- 
ural inspiration? In the same way you explain 
the resurrection of Christ by suggestion on the 
part of the Apostles. When you write that the 
body of Christ was thrown into the fosse com- 
mune, you have, I think, not made use of that ex- 
pression by accident. If everything which the his- 
torian Loisy tells us is true, then the Abbé Loisy 
can no longer believe that Christ rose from the 
dead.”’ 

This time Loisy did not smile. “True,” he said, 
“if one understands by the resurrection that the 
dead body of Christ came back to life again, this 
is neither proven nor can it be proven. But it re- 
mains true that Christ was revived again in the 
sense that he lived again in his Church.” 

Tery: “Certainly. But that, after all, is only 
a symbol. To put the question definitely, does not 
such a method of writing history lead to a denial 
of the Deity of Christ?” 

Loisy: “Why should we maintain this Deity 
when Jesus himself knew nothing of it?” 

Tery: “Whence do you gather this?” 

Loisy: “From the gospel itself,—from the 
three Synoptics, self-evidently. The fourth Evan- 
gelist has foreseen this objection and anticipated 
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it. You remember the prayer of Jesus in the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane: ‘My Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me.’ He feared death as if 
he did not know that he himself had power to 
prevent death; that as God he could never die.” 

The interviewer desired to know still more, but 
the abbé called his attention to it that evening was 
near at hand, and that now he must go into the 
henyard to feed his chickens. And from a dis- 
tance the interviewer heard how the abbé was re- 
ceived by his feathered brood with joyous flutter- 
ing and cackling. He is reminded by this rural 
picture of Saint Francis of Assisi, or some other 
saint of the Early Church. 

“Who would not be impressed by this new and 
epoch-making controversy between faith and his- 
tory? Over yonder in the Vatican, faith is em- 
bodied by the ignorant and clumsy village pastor, 
who, as Abbé Loisy expresses himself, ‘seeks to 
kill ideas with a club’; while here, this country 
priest, this little, shy, sickly-looking abbé, repre- 
sents everything possible in freedom, nobleness, 
and self-respect, and a science which can afford 
to smile because it knows itself to be unconquer- 
able.’’—C. W. Wendte, in the Christian Register. 


THE DEMAND FOR TRAINED TEACHERS. 

[The writer of the following is Superintendent of the 
Friends’ Schools of New York City and a lecturer in the 
Teacher Training Department of Swarthmore College.] 

No one would think of engaging as a kindergar- 
tener one whose only preparation for the work 
was her own kindergarten days, and her subse- 
quent school and college training. A very special 
and thorough course, theoretical and practical, is 
required, with at least a high school education as 
a foundation. In good schools, now, some special 
training is required of the primary teacher, and 
no one who has only her experience as a primary 
pupil and her general education, with, perhaps, 
“a love of children,” by way of preparation for 
the work can hope for an appointment in a first 
rate primary school. For the grammar grades, 
Normal School training is recognized as a distinct 
advantage to the candidate seeking a position; 
but the lack of it is not generally considered a bar 
to appointment. In the high school professional 
training is: seldom thought necessary, and in col- 
lege it is practically unknown. 

It is not very long since it was believed that any 
one—even an older pupil in the school—could 
handle the beginners, and the lack of scholarship 
was all that need hinder one from teaching the 
higher classes. But we are growing. 

The kindergarten was sprung upon us some 
years ago as a new thing, and it was natural that 
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those who knew nothing of it should study it be- 
fore attempting to use it, and that special prepa- 
ration should be demanded. Thanks to the influ- 
ence of the kindergarten upon the primary school, 
the necessity for the special preparation of pri- 
mary teachers is recognized, the school authorities 
having discovered that the child, after leaving the 
kindergarten, still a peculiar and complicated or- 
ganism, is more complex and delicate in its adjust- 
ments than any piece of machinery, and not safely 
to be left to the untrained hands of a person igno- 
rant of the laws governing its growth. 

The teacher’s work is more difficult and delicate 
than the engineer’s, and the blunderer may do 
more harm; but because the harm is done to the 
minds of children, it is difficult to measure and is 
overlooked. Children will grow and learn in spite 
of poor teaching, but under good teaching they 
develop faster and better, and the difference, sim- 
ply as an economic factor, is too large to be ig- 
nored. To allow the untrained teacher to waste 
the time of children or of college students, will 
soon be recognized as a blunder; and to leave the 
direction of the developing body, mind and spirit 
to the care of those whose only qualification is 
scholarship in a particular subject, will appear, as 
it is, an injustice to the student. 

There can be no doubt that this idea will grow 
to include the adolescent and the college student. 
At present, however, it may be said that profes- 
sional training is demanded by the kindergarten, 
expected by the primary school, preferred by the 
grammar school, ignored by the high school, and 
by the college scorned. This condition is easily 
explained, but is as difficult to justify as would be 
the insistence upon graduate physicians and 
trained nurses for infants, less skilful medical 
attendance for older children, and the relegation 
of ailing youths and maidens to the tender mercies 
of the quack. The parallel, however, is not exact, 
since the quack pretends to know the art and 
science of healing, while the high school teacher 
and the college professor deny that there is any 
art or science in his teaching. In this they are 
entirely right, and there will be no science and no 
art in their teaching until there is a demand for it. 

The graduate of a generation ago had acquired 
hardly more knowledge on leaving college than is 
now demanded for entrance. Had the old methods 
in the elementary schools continued in vogue, it 
would be impossible for the schools to do the in- 
creased amount of work required of them in the 
shorter school year and the shorter day allowed 
them. To meet the increased demands of modern 
life, still more will be required of the schools, 
and college standards are bound to rise. Nothing 
but expert teaching in all grades, including the 


college, will enable us to meet the demand. 


available for only a few years; but the movement 
has been so rapid, of late, that the department of 





It is hardly more than half a century since Nor- 
mal Schools were instituted in this country. 
Special training for high school teaching has been 


education has come to be recognized as a neces- 
sary part of the college or university. Over 150 
such institutions in the United States have al- 
ready made some provisions for the professional! 
training of teachers. 


EDWARD B. RAWSON. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 

The following outline of work successfully car- 
ried out for a long time at Girard Avenue School, 
Philadelphia, we hope may be helpful to some 
teachers. The work here is done under the most fa- 
vorable conditions. An exact adherence to this 
outline is in many places entirely impractical, but 
it may be suggestive to teachers everywhere. The 
success which attends this class is due to the same 
essential cause that promotes success anywhere, 
viz.: devoted hard work and careful preparation 
on the part of the teachers. 


JANE P. RUSHMORE, Secretary. 
140 N. 15th St. 


In planning a series of lessons for a Primary 
Department and the method of presenting them, 
it should be remembered that the lesson itself 
is not the only thing to be considered. The sur- 
roundings have not always received sufficient con- 
sideration, and these have their influence on the 
character of the child. 

If possible, the Primary Class should have a 
room by itself, a large sunny room with an op- 
portunity for change of position. A blackboard 
is a necessity and small chairs are desirable. A 
large class should have one teacher to conduct the 
exercises and another to take charge of roll, dis- 
tribution of cards, books, etc. ; 

From experience it has seemed best at Girard 
Avenue First-day School to have an order of ex- 
ercises somewhat as follows: 

Good Morning Exercise. 
Prayer. 

Roll Call. 

Review of last Lesson. 
New Lesson. 

Concert Exercises. 
Closing Exercise. 
Distribution of Cards. 

The children open their meeting with a joyful 
greeting to teachers and one another, an exercise 
repeated enthusiastically by all: 

“Good morning, good morning, kind teachers so dear, 
How gladly we greet you to all doth appear,” ete, 
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Roll call follows. Then all rise, and joining 
hands, form a circle, and after a moment of si- 
lence, repeat a simple prayer of thankfulness for 
day and night, rest, food and loving care. 

A brief review of the last week’s work leads up 
to the thought of the day’s lesson. We have found 
the following methods of presentation helpful: 

Charts illustrating Biblical Stories and small 
cards reproducing the large pictures. A good story 
may also help to enforce the Bible lesson. 

Object Lessons. Jesus taught his disciples in 
this way and drew lessons from the objects at 
hand. Make or use objects simple in construc- 
tion. Sometimes when a child forgets a talk, he 
will remember the object and the lesson it taught. 
A magnet may show the attractive and invisible 
power of Good; a seed, a kind word whose influ- 
ence may spread out and shape a whole life for 
useful work. 

Picture Stories. There are many lessons that 
can be best illustrated by a story. Children love 
stories, and a truth may be simplified and brought 
within their understanding in this way when it 
would reach them in no other. If the blackboard 
is used, the story will be more attractive and 
make a more lasting impression. It does not take 
an artist to make these stories pleasing. The 
vivid imagination of the children will supply all 
that is lacking in the drawing. In fact, they will 
soon learn to illustrate the stories themselves, and 
the more actively they are engaged in the work, 
the more interest they will take in it. 

Before taking up the next part of the work, a 
concert exercise, the children enjoy a change of 
position. A march round the room and some mo- 
tion exercises with suitable words to accompany 
the motions, may have a good quieting effect: 


“We will all stand up together, 
We will all sit down together, 
We will mind the rule of the First-day School 
And all stand up together,” etc. 


A concert exercise may be made attractive by 
selecting two leaders who choose the other mem- 
bers of the class for their sides, one side repeat- 
ing the first line of a Psalm and the other side the 
second line, and so on. 

We close the session with a parting message: 


“Good bye, dear friends and teachers, 
May God, our Father, keep 

His loving watch between us 
Through all the coming week. 

Oh may we love and serve Him 

And His blessing seek.” 


A weekly paper is then distributed, or copies of 
Scattered Seeds, together with a Record Card con- 


taining the Golden Text and lesson of the preced- 
ing week, copy of concert exercises, a tiny card for 
attendance and a gold star for punctuality. These 
Record Cards are fastened at the top with rings 
and backed with gray boards. At the end of the 
season they show a complete record of the year’s 
work. 

The Cradle Roll is a link that binds the home 
to the First-day School. The Roll containing the 
names of children too young to enter the Primary 
Class, is hung in the Primary room, and when 
each new name is added, the pupils repeat a few 
lines of welcome to the new member. A Certifi- 
cate of Cradle Roll membership is then sent to the 
parents and at each birthday the child is remem- 
bered with a card. An occasional Cradle Roll 
meeting might be interesting, with special exer- 
cises prepared and an invitation extended to all 
mothers and Cradle Roll children. 

ANNA BELLE CONARD. 


We are under great obligation to those who pre- 
pare the Scripture lessons, for their research and 
devotion, but, to my view, the greatest gain arises 
from the fact that they commit us to a study of 
the Scriptures instead of pursuing a desultory 
course in natural history, and various other ob- 
jects, not uncommon in the earlier history of the 
First-day school work. While I feel thus in re- 
gard to the help the lessons afford, I must earnest- 
ly advise teachers not to depend too implicitly on 
helps of any kind, but to do as much original work 
as possible, as one who finds for himself new 
thoughts will always be a better teacher than he 
that tries merely to interpret to his class the work 
prepared by others. I hope I am not misunder- 
stood in my position respecting lesson leaves. In 
their place they are excellent; but their place is 
not that of the teacher, but of aids to the teacher. 

—George L. Maris. 


The first truths which a child possesses become 
the foundation on which he builds all later truth. 
The fact that the uniform leaflets of ten years 
ago made no provision for teaching the child in 
the kindergarten the A-B-C’s of religion, explains 
why the Bible Class pupil of to-day has a mind 
filled with foundationless shreds and patches of 
religion without form, unity or coherence. 


The good in a man’s spirit will not suffer itself 
to be overlaid, and rarely or never deserts him in 
the hour of need. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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THE AWAKENING OF THE PUBLIC 
CONSCIENCE. 

Our newspapers and periodicals have given so 
much space in the last five years to accounts of po- 
litical and business corruption, that it is not 
strange many people should think that there is 
more wickedness in the world to-day than ever 
before. And yet, if we study the conditions in 
our own immediate neighborhoods, in most of 
them we shall find that the average morality is 
higher than it was twenty-five years ago. There 
are indications all over our country that the pub- 
lic conscience is awakening and that the number 
of people who are taking an active interest in pub- 
lic affairs is increasing. 

One of the signs of this awakening is the effort 
that is being made to put an end to race track 
gambling in New York State. Whether this will 
be accomplished by the present legislature yet re- 
mains to be seen, but the people of the state are 
thoroughly aroused, and if the bill is defeated 
now, there is little doubt that enough of those who 
vote against it will be left at home when the next 
legislature is elected, to make it certain that a 
similar bill will be passed when a new set of law- 
makers take their places in Albany. 

The same daily paper that contained news of the 
tie vote in New York had the significant item in 
another column, that because Decatur, Ill., had 
voted out the saloon, the president of the Decatur 
Racing Association said that the race meeting 
scheduled to be held in that city this summer will 
not take place, for “it would be useless to hold the 
race meeting in a local option city.” This is but 
one of many illustrations showing that gambling 
and kindred evils will be greatly lessened when the 
saloons are done away with. 

The growth of the local option movement is 
largely the result of the educating and awakening 
of the public conscience. From Illinois comes the 
good news that 36 of the 102 counties in the state 
are entirely “dry,” and that the total number of 
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“dry” townships is now 1,028, while only 323 
townships still have the open saloon. Wherever 
the people have an opportunity to vote upon the 
question, local prohibition is gaining ground, and 
the reports from the states that have recently 
enacted prohibition laws show a decrease of crime 
and an increase of business that is very encourag- 
ing. The Mercantile Club, of Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, the largest city in the United States under 
prohibition, has sent out an eight-page circular, 
stating, among other things, that in the two years 
since prohibition has been enforced there, the 
bank deposits have increased nearly $4,000,000, 
that two new banks and one trust company have 
been organized since the joints closed, and that 
there has not been a bank failure during the pres- 
ent financial distress. 

The one state east of the Rocky Mountains in 
which there is no form of local option is Penn- 
sylvania, the state in which Friends are most 
numerous. In New Jersey, where there are alsu 
many Friends, some of the cities and towns have 
an indirect form of local option which is far from 
being sufficient. It does not follow that Friends 
are especially to blame for the unsatisfactory 
condition of affairs in these states, but it 
does follow that they should make their in- 
fluence felt in every possible way. Already, in 
many neighborhoods, they have done much to in- 
crease public sentiment in favor of a local option 
law, but there is much more that should be done 
before the next election for members of the legis- 
latures. A live campaign of this kind has two 
advantages,—it helps to educate the general pub- 
lic, and it gives strength to the characters of those 
who take an active part in carrying it on. There 
is nothing more helpful to the individual than 
earnest effort to promote the general welfare. 


One of our readers, who has evidently read the 
notice of the American Friend in our last issue, ex- 
pressed her high appreciation of FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, and adds: “I wish the INTELLIGENCER 
were read as much as the American Friend.” 
While we rejoice in the increased circulation of 
our valued contemporary we feel that it is but 
justice to ourselves to say, that as the branch of 
the Friends which it represents, claims at least 
four times as many members as our branch, it 
ought to have a larger circulation than the IN- 
TELLIGENCER. We have good reasons for believ- 
ing that there is no denominational paper in the 
United States that has as large a subscription 
list in proportion to membership as our own, and 
yet there are many Friends into whose homes the 
INTELLIGENCER does not go, so that there is still 
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a good opportunity for those who value it to add 
to its circulation. 

It is hardly necessary for us to inform our 
readers that, although Collier’s Weekly has made 
no mention of the fact, the INTELLIGENCER has 
always kept its advertising pages clean, carefully 
excluding advertisements which that periodical 
classes as objectionable, as well as some which it 
looks upon as permissible. 


AS TO A SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The Committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles did not receive responses ex- 
pressing a desire for a School for Social and Re- 
ligious Study, in sufficient number to warrant 
making arrangements for such a gathering in 
1908. Friends generally, and those particularly 
interested, may look forward to a school during 
the summer of 1909 which will be a proper sequel 
to the successful gathering held at George School 
last year. 


FROM CANADIAN FRIENDS. 


The decision of the Board of Managers of 
Swarthmore College in regard to the Jeanes’ be- 
quest, was discussed at our recent Philanthropic 
meeting, and we were again asked to inform 
the readers of the INTELLIGENCER, that, not- 
withstanding the decision made and the small- 
ness of the bequest as reported, cur views remain 
unaltered in regard to the present evil influences 
of the inter-collegiate games. 

The views as expressed from all quarters of the 
Society in regard to Swarthmore’s practices, 
should be kept prominently before those who 
direct her course, as we are desirous that 
the College should reflect to the world the 
high moral standard of our Society. We 
have always regretted the retrograding step 
that the management of Swarthmore took 
in dealing with the tobacco question under the 
regime of the acting President. We believe it is 
neither in Quakerism nor in progression, to 
change from the prohibition to the condolence or 
regulation of any acknowledged evil. If it is a 
good thing to encourage self-government among 
students, it will seem inconsistent to provide 
a means of temptation in the form of 
a smoking room. The best and truest self-gov- 
ernment is that that would make every student 
conform to wise prohibitions imposed to safe- 
guard the morals and conduct of the young men 
and women entrusted to the institution for moral 
as well as for intellectual training. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


The following sentiment, inspired by the recent 
article from Walter Clothier, was given at the 
Philanthropic Meeting: 

“I pity the generation that demands some stim- 
ulant, to make life seem worth while, whether it 
be in the form of alcohol, opium or inter-collegiate 
games.” 

Signed: EDWARD M. ZAVITZ, 
S. P. Brown, 

M. K. MUMA, 


Coldstream, Ontario. S. P. ZAVITZ. 


SPARKS FROM THE TEMPERANCE ANVIL. 
SOME LOCAL OPTION ELECTIONS. 


Last week local option elections were held in 
the states of Illinois, Nebraska, Colorado and Wis- 
consin. Asa result of the Illinois election, 36 of 
the 102 counties in the state will be under pro- 
hibitory law, while in 19 other counties there will 
be but one township in each county having licensed 
saloons. In the elections, 886 townships voted 
against, and 304 townships in favor of, license, 
making the total number of dry townships in the 
state 1,028, and the license townships 323. 

In Colorado, elections were held in 35 towns, 
nineteen voting for no license, and 16 for license. 
The anti-saloon forces won four towns that were 
formerly evil, and the liquor men five that were 
heretofore no license. 

In Nebraska the no license territory was con- 
siderably increased. The city of Lincoln voted 
license by a very narrow majority, and but for a 
local regulation which allows the liquor shops to be 
open only from 7 a. m. to 7 p. m., it is thought 
that the city would have voted against license by 
a good majority. 

Wisconsin’s elections generally resulted in favor 
of the liquor element, several places that have 
been without license, taking their places in the 
license column. These results are said to have been 
largely due to the efforts of the Germans, who 
successfully exploited extreme personal liberty 
notions. 

These elections illustrate how local option may 
cut both ways. It gives the liquor men just as 
much opportunity as is enjoyed by their antago- 
nists, and appears to hand the whole liquor question 
over to the keeping of local public opinion. 

THE MAYOR’S LIQUOR LOGIC. 

The new mayor of Harrisburg is Dr. Ezra S. 
Meals. He has announced as part of his police 
policy that ordinarily drunken men found on the 
streets of that city will be sent home instead of 
being locked up. Im explaining and justifying his 
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policy, Mayor Meals made the following state- 
ment: 


“Drunkenness is a disease. The man who is intoxicated 
but not disorderly we shall send to his home, or require 
the saloonkeeper at whose place he got the liquor to take 
care of him until he is fit to be sent home. 

“Habitual drunkards, who make nuisances of them- 
selves, will, of course, be locked up until they’re sober, and 
then I’ll take them in hand.” 


There seems to be a certain amount of possible 
poetic justice in this mayor’s contention. Why 
should not the saloon keeper, in whose place the 
man has had his brains temporarily stolen away, 
take care of him, until he can safely get home? 
Why should the municipality mulct a man in fines, 
whose family has already been impoverished by 
the expenditure of the bread winner in the saloon? 
If the state or municipality licenses the sale of the 
commodity which makes men irresponsible and 
disorderly, how is the situation bettered by asses- 
sing all of the cost of the trouble on the saloon’s 
finished product, in the shape of fines taken from 
the drunkards? The question is not easy to an- 
swer. 

TWO SIDES TO THE ISSUE. 

A Philadelphia newspaper which has not cham- 
pioned the local option cause in Pennsylvania, has 
been converted to the notion that the policy should 
have local application in Washington, D. C. It 
looks with undisguised opposition upon the pos- 
sibility of prohibition being forced upon the capi- 
tal city by Congressional fiat, and thinks that no 
such a law should become operative until the citi- 
zens of Washington, who cannot vote on any other 
question, are allowed to express themselves at the 
polls regarding this matter. That is only one side 
of the local option logic. How much worse is it to 
force a dry condition upon the people of Wash- 
ington, if a majority of the people object, than it 
it to force a perpetual wet condition upon Penn- 
sylvania communities against their will? The real 
local option advocate is willing to take his chances 
under a general application of the plan, while the 
liquor men and their apologists are anxious to ap- 
ply the plan only in such places where they would 
be the sole beneficiaries. The spirit of fair play 
is with the real local optionists. 


mW. We 


The first principle of good teaching is: Ap- 
proach every subject along a line of interest. 
There never was any good teaching which violated 
that principle. If you do not know enough about 
child life to discover its native interests and to 
make them starting points for your teaching, then 
avoid a class of children, as you would avoid doc- 
toring a disease of which you know nothing. 

—Rufus M. Jones. 





PHILANTHROPIC MEETING IN BROOKLYN. 

Seventh-day evening after supper at the meet- 
ing house following monthly meeting in Brooklyn, 
Fourth month 11th, there was a meeting in charge 
of the Philanthropic Committee. The regular 
business consisted mostly of reports on the work 
of several departments, and indicated rather more 
interest in the good work of others than partici- 
pation in such work ourselves. 

The address was made by Miss Klink, Social 
Secretary of the Pilgrim Steam Laundry Com- 
pany, on her “welfare work” among the 125 em- 
ployees, most of whom are girls and women. She 
told of their dispensary with its drugs for acci- 
dents and sudden illness; the restaurant which 
serves a good meal for from eight to twelve cents, 
cooked under her supervision; of their weekly 
conferences for exchanging suggestions about the 
work, disposing of complaints against each other, 
etc.; how she comes into personal touch with each 
girl and of the effectiveness of the motherly ad- 
vice she can thus give them; of the library and 
how she stimulates their taste for the better grade 
of books, ete. 

She encourages the girls in humility, teaching 
that they must avoid feeling that they are as good 
as anybody else, and she frequently asks them to 
conscientiously consider whether they are not paid 
too much for the work they do--beginners having as 
much as $3.50 a week. The division of labor is so 
complete that a shirt, for instance, passes through 
nearly thirty pairs of hands, and she encourages 
each to overlook the monotony and refuse to be 
mentally dwarfed by her work, but rather to let 
her soul expand with the -aspiration to do each 
task as well and as quickly as possible, it being 
the frankly avowed purpose of welfare work to in- 
crease the efficiency of the workers in order that 
greater profits may be made for the owners. She 
did not claim humanitarian motives but carefully 
stated that the company employed her simply be- 
cause it paid. She worked for the business inter- 
ests of her employers in doing things for the bene- 
fit of the girls. Their training is so thorough 
that the working hours are fewer per week and 
the wages higher than in other laundries here. 
Other features are a fifteen-minute noon hour ser- 
mon once a week; also, provided they hurry 
through their work, a few hours one afternoon 
are devoted to classes in hat trimming, cooking, 
dress making, etc. 


Religion is not an opinion about righteousness, 
it is the practice of righteousness. A religious 
education is not education in ethics. A religious 
education is the training of the religious nature. 


—Lyman Abbott, 
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ATTRACTIONS AT WINONA LAKE. 

Of course the most important feature of the 
General Conference is the program, and it is, per- 
haps, not too much to say that the next one is to be 
full of most interesting and instructive features. 
But many are already asking, What is there besides 
an attractive program to induce the people to 
go? What are the other possibilities for enjoy- 
ment? The place abounds in them. Water sports 
can be indulged in with great variety and abso- 
lute safety, for the lake there is not confined to 
the name of the place—it is a real lake—with a 
shore line of seven miles. Steamboats, large and 
small, gasoline and electric launches, any number 
of row boats and canoes can be had, and the bath- 
ing is unsurpassed. 

An enthusiastic young swimmer was asked, in 
the geography class, “What’s the difference be- 
tween a lake and an ocean?” “It’s‘all in the 
taste,” he answered. Winona Lake is fed by 
springs, there are no poisonous vegetable growths 
on its surface or bottom, and the taste is delicious. 
A section is roped off for the very young. 

Acres and acres of woods abound on the farther 
shore, and all summer the cool shelter of the 
forest is enjoyed by many who seek to be alone 
with nature (as well as by others who prefer not 
to be alone), even during sermon and lecture 
time. 

There are spacious tennis courts and croquet 
grounds, and where have we ever been before with 
our Conference that provided golf links? These 
are being improved and enlarged for next sum- 
mer. There are ball fields, too. But best of all 
there are courts for quoits, that oldest of the 
sports, that was indulged in by the Greeks and 
Romans centuries before the Quaker era. The 
lusty ones can pitch the regulation distance with 
the standard weights, but for ladies, beginners 
and those whose strength does not equal their en- 
thusiasm for the game, -there are lighter weights 
and shorter courts. 

A well-equipped livery stable on the grounds, 
can meet all demands of those who love the horse, 
but a more economical and swifter mode of travel 
is furnished by the Inter-urban electric system 
of Indiana. A trolley line runs between Winona 
and the flourishing city of Warsaw, and 
there one can make connection every hour for any 
point in the State. Eastern people have little con- 
ception of the extent to which travel by electric- 
ity has been perfected in Indiana. 

There is everything to enjoy at Winona Lake. 
All summer long there is an assembly program 
of music, lectures, reading, that is not surpassed 
at Chautauqua, and it is hoped that many of our 
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Friends will plan to spend a considerable part 
of their vacation at Winona Lake. 1 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Atlantic Coast and Savannah River, is a well- 

known health resort and the winter home of many : 
wealthy Northern families; but its chief interest 
to me was that it is the location of the Colored 
Industrial School, founded and managed by that 
earnest and capable educator, Martha Schofield. 
My arrival being on Seventh-day, a holiday for the 
school, gave me a better opportunity to see the 
students at work in the industrial departments. 


shops were filled with work, several fine vehicles 
belonging to wealthy Northeners, who have win- 
ter homes at Aiken, being brought there in prefer- 
ence to other shops. 
ment have been enlarged several times, to accom- 
modate the growing trade. 
number of students who are learning the various 
branches,—smith work, painting, trimming, etc. 


and students were busily engaged in fashioning 


fice had its quota of business, and the work done 
would be a credit to any office. 
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CHARLES F. UNDERHILL. 























































A VISIT TO AIKEN. 1] 
Aiken, situated on the summit between the 


In the blacksmith and carriage department, the 


The buildings in this depart- 


There are quite a 


The harness shop was also a center of activity, 
new harness and repairing old. The printing of- 


All the printing 
connected with the school is done here, besides 
work for patrons in Aiken. Some of the girls 
were engaged in caning chairs. The carpenter | 
shop was being removed to new quarters, so they 1] 
were not at work, but some specimens of wood- | 
work were shown, which were well done. The 
foreman of the shoe shop was absent, but some of 
the students were doing repair work. The mil- 
linery department was a hive of industry. They 
were working at this time on their uniform hats, | 
which they all wear when off the campus. Usually 1 
they are busy remodeling the old hats which come 

in the barrels and trimming them with laces and Sh 
silks which are received from the same source. 
Sewing, of course, is taught all the girls. 

On the farm of nearly 300 acres, agriculture 
is taught, and students in this department can 
have half their time in the school. The farm build- 
ings have been arranged for the special use of the 
school, and under the care of the farm house- 
keeper, are models of neatness. They raise cot- 
ton, and also corn, vegetables and fruit for the 
use of the school. 

I was much impressed by the earnestness and 
industry of the students and the efficiency of the 
foremen in the different departments. 

The Literary Society, conducted by the students, 
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was held Seventh-day evening. These exercises 
showed the influence of the school on the older stu- 
dents. On First-day the students marched to a 
church in the city and conducted themselves with 
decorum and reverence. First-day evening was 
the Christian Endeavor, conducted by the colored 
teachers and students. The preparation of the 
lesson was thorough, and responses appropriate 
and apt. A song service, which was rendered with 
the pathos and effect that this race only can give, 
occupied much of the time. We can only imagine 
under what stress and suffering some of these 
melodies were evolved. There are now about 100 
students in the regular course and probably near- 


ly double that number of day students. 

The second-hand store maintained by the con- 
tents of barrels is a veritable curiosity shop, and 
is a source of considerable income, besides fur- 
nishing material for the cobbling shop, millinery 
and sewing rooms. Some white as well as colored 
people patronize this department, where for a 
nominal sum they can be clothed in comfort; and 
as, except in misfortune, everything is paid for, 
there is no loss of self respect. 

Chapel exercises on Second-day were conducted 
by one of the colored teachers. While the chapel 
was crowded, all were attentive and quiet, and 
their conduct after going to their respective rooms 
showed very favorably in comparison with white 
students of similar grades. 

The foremen in the various trades, and most of 
the teachers, are colored and graduates of the 
school. Some have refused good situations at 
higher salaries to stay and help in the great work. 
Many who have graduated here have gone to 
higher institutions of learning and are now min- 
isters, doctors, or successful business men. The 
founder of this school has given herself to this 
great work. Let us hold up her hands in every 
way possible, that the good work may go on and 
its influence never cease. Help is needed in every 
branch of the work, but the fund for Student Aid 
appealed to me as especially worthy. This is for 
worthy and talented young people who have am- 
bition, but by reason of poverty cannot obtain an 
education. Bread thus cast on the waters may 
not return to us, but it will feed some hungry soul. 

BENJAMIN ROGERS. 

Pendleton, Ind. 


In all ages it has been accepted, and is now 
axiomatic, that right conduct—that is, conscious 
and active obedience to intuitions already re- 
ceived—is the pathway to the reception of fur- 
ther intuitions, and to a fuller illumination. 

—Silvanus P. Thompson. 
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EMMOR ROBERTS. 


[There was a large attendance at the funeral of Emmor 
Roberts in the Friends’ Meeting House, Moorestown, N. J.. 
on the 10th. He was widely known, having been clerk of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for fifteen years and one of 
the managers of Swarthmore College for thirty years. The 
following words were spoken at the funeral by Dr. Joseph 
Swain:] 

In the past few days, since the death of our 
dear friend, the form and features and the life 
of my own beloved father have constantly come 
to me. Emmor Roberts has often reminded me 
of my father. He was about the same age at 
departure. He lived the simple life. He was not 
carried away by the feverish unrest of modern 
life. He had the Abraham Lincoln saving sense 
of humor. He had the same kindly spirit, and 
in sO many ways there was a resemblance that | 
am led to read a brief statement I once wrote of 
my father, feeling that it is appropriate now. 

“He was a member of the Society of Friends. 
He regularly attended their meetings, both in 
the middle of the week and on the Sabbath day. 
He never permitted other things to interfere with 
this duty. He was not a preacher, but he taught 
goodness by living an exemplary life. If he ever 
had any ambition for position, place or power, he 
overcame it in his youth. He was a man of clear 
and decided convictions. Conviction meant with 
him action, and he was willing to take the re- 
sponsibility of that action. No one, I believe, ever 
heard him express an impure thought or an un- 
kind word. He enjoyed every blessing he pos- 
sessed and never worried about things he could 
not have. He was optimistic in spirit. He saw 
the bright side of life. Happy himself, he gave 
happiness to others. Fame, wealth, position, title, 
he did not have, but one who knew him all his life 
was able to say in truth when the end came, ‘If 
each person for whom he had spoken a kind word 
or had done a good deed, would lay a rose upon 
his grave, he would sleep beneath a wilderness 
of flowers.’ 

“He was a loving husband, a fond father, a kind 
neighbor, a good citizen, and a devout Christian, 
who breathed in his every act, peace and good will 
to men. The thoughts of his family are well ex- 
pressed in these verses to the memory of Thomas 
Shipley, which I have often heard my father re- 
peat: 


‘Gone to thy Heavenly Father’s rest! 

The flowers of Eden around thee blowing, 
And on thine ear the murmurs blest 

Of Siloa’s waters softly flowing! 
Beneath the tree of life which gives 

To all the earth its healing leaves, 
In the white robe of angels clad, 

And wandering by that sacred river, 
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The City of our God forever! 
‘Gentlest of spirits!—not for thee 

Our tears are shed, our sighs are given; 
Why mourn to know thou art a free 

Partaker of the joys of Heaven? 
Finished thy work, and kept thy faith 

In Christian firmness unto death; 
And beautiful as sky and earth, 

When autumn’s sky is downward going, 
The blessed memory of thy worth 

Around thy place of slumber growing! 


‘O for the death the righeous die! 

An end like autumn day declining, 
On human hearts, as on the sky, 

With holier, tenderer beauty shining; 
As to the parting soul were given 

The radiance of an opening heaven! 
As if that pure and blessed light, 

From off the Eternal altar flowing, 
Were bathing, in its upward flight, 

The spirit to its worship going !’’ 


‘When we lose a loved one, there is nothing 
which so sustains us and prepares us to bear the 
burden as the consolations of religious teachings. 
The language, or at least the sentiment, of Holy 
Writ alone, seems adequate to satisfy the feelings 
and longings of the heart. My mother, in her 
eighty-second year, feeble with age and stricken 
with grief by the loss of her constant and beloved 
companion of more than fifty-six years, was able 
to rise above the things of time and sense at the 
final service and repeated in a clear voice the fol- 
lowing words: “The Lord giveth and the Lord 
taketh away. Blessed be the name of the Lord. 

In the face of death, wealth, fame, position, 
power, learning, all are nought as compared with 
the consolation of the thought of the well-spent 
life and the precious promises to those who have 
fought the guod fight and have kept the faith. 

Emmor Roberts’ work for Swarthmore College, 
for the Meeting and in the neighborhood in which 
he lived, will grow brighter with the years be- 
cause he was first of all‘a man of God, devoted to 
his service through service to God’s children. 


EASTER. 
Oh! risen Sun of Righteousness, 
Thou’rt dear to all mankind; 
To every creed a symbol 
Of darkness left behind. 


Eternal Word, the Light in all, 
Acknowledged or denied, 

This Easter morn shine brightly 
And thrust the clouds aside. 


Thou Son of God, man’s very Self, 
Without Whom naught could be, 
Arise, arise within us 
Thou Truth that maketh free. 


Toronto, —Feliz A. Belcher. 
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Whose streams of holiness made glad 


BIRTHS. 


NEWBOLD.—At 856 North Eighth Street, Philadel- 
phia, Third month 29th, 1908, to Edwin A. and Clara Mid- 
dleton Newbold, a daughter, who is named Marion New- 
bold. 


PASSMORE.—tThird month 25th, 1908, to Thomas L. 
and Emma B. Passmore, near Chatham, Pa., a daughter, 
whose name is Edith Cope Passmore. + 


REYNOLDS.--At Malvern, Pa., on Fourth month 9th, 1908, 
to Marshall Johnson and Elizabeth Smedley Reynolds, a 
daughter, whose name is Marian Smedley Reynolds. 


RUSSELL.—On the second of Fourth month, 1908, at 
Fleming, Centre Co., Pa., to Dr. Edward Wright and Mar- 
ion Carpenter Russell, a daughter, who is named Agnes 
Louise. 


SHAW.—On the thirteenth of Third month, 1908, at 
Quakertown, Pa., to J. Wilmer and Reba M. Shaw, a 
daughter, who is named Mary Anna. 


DEATHS. 

CHAMBERS.—On Second month 28th, 1908, Martha B. 
Chambers passed quietly away at her home, at 5300 Media 
Street, Philadelphia. Failing health had for some years 
narrowed her circle of activities, but for those who knew 
her when she was well, her gentle spirit and peaceful ex- 
ample are still real and living. She was for many years 
a manager of the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Per- 
sons and for Destitute Colored Children. She was deeply 
interested in Longwood Yearly Meeting and in all the 
philanthropical enterprises among Friends. 


COATES.—At the Friends’ Home, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, on Fourth month 11th, 1908, Elizabeth Coates, in 
her 81st year; a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 


EVANS.—At 1839 N. 22nd Street, Philadelphia, Fourth 
month 1ith, 1908, Mary Jane Evans, widow of Benjamin 
C. Evans. 


HOLLINGSWORTH.—Suddenly, in New Gard2n, Ches- 
ter Co., Pa., on Second month 20th, 1908, James H. Hol- 
lingsworth, aged 78 years and one month. 

On Second month 23rd, 1908, Philena J., wife of James 
H. Hollingsworth, aged 78 years and 5 months. 

It seemed most fitting that these two, who had been so 
much to each other in life, should not be separated in 
death. 

The wife had been a semi-invalid for more than four 
years, and during that time, the husband’s devotion to 
her and his anticipation of her every need, were some- 
thing not often met with. He waited on her most faith- 
fully, and when the time came for them to give up earthly 
things, as Mary Heald Way expressed it, “He just stepped 
across the border to prepare a place for her, as he had 
always done.” 


LUKENS.—In Conshohocken, Pa., 3rd month 10th, 1908, 
Jenwood Lukens, sixty-five years old. Interment in Mont- 
gomery cemetery, Norristown, Pa. 


PAYNE.—At his home, near Salem, Indiana, Third 
month 26th, 1908, William Herschel, son of Lewis and 
Ella Payne, aged 25 years, 8 months and 23 days. Herschel 
was taken with typhoid fever at the Indiana State Normal, 
where he would soon have finished his course of study, 
was brought home by his room-mate and rapidly went 
down. He had been a member of Blue River Meeting, at 
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Highland, a little over a year, though he had always been a 
regular attender of this meeting. He gave promise of a 
very useful life. s. o. T. 


TRUMP.—In Baltimore, Md., on the evening of 
Second-day, Third month 30th, 1908, Mary E. Van Trump, 
eldest daughter of Charles and Susan H. Trump, deceased. 


WEBSTER.—On Fourth month 6th, 1908, Sallie E. 
Webster, wife of Hugh B. Webster, of Hulmeville, Pa., in 
her 65th year. Interment at Beechwood cemetery. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


We publish this week the obituary of Lydia H. Hall, well 
known to many of our readers through her pen. For 
several years she has been one of the editors of the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, the editor of Scattered Seeds, and 
a contributor to other journals. She has also been an 
active member of the Board of Managers of Swarthmore 
College. She combined rare qualities of mind with a sweet, 
Christian spirit—American Friend. 


A Friend in Sewickley writes that on the evening of the 
11th she attended a meeting of the Pittsburg Quaker Round 
Table, held at the home of C. E. Jarvis. Nineteen were 
present to supper, which was served in buffet fashion. 
They had a pleasant time, and two papers on Peace, with 
considerable discussion about the object of the tour of the 
fleet and the cost to each of us for maintaining the army 
and navy. This is the last meeting until next fall. 


Charles and Harriet Cox McDowell, of New York, ex- 
pected to sail on the 14th for Yokohama. 


Darby Meeting was visited by William J. McWatters on 
First-day, the 12th. His message was from Hosea 10: 12, 
as the inspiring thought. Sarah Newlin, Richard Higson 
and others were heard in message. After the meeting the 
report of the delegates to the “All-meeting Activities Con- 
ference,” William Yarnall, chairman, was considered. The 
discussion brought out much interest, many taking part. 
The First-day school, which followed, was well attended, 
the classes all taking part in the instructive and inspiring 
opening exercises. Darby First-day school is a model 
worth following, and reflects credit upon its officers and 
teachers. 


Jane Edgerton writes from St. Clairsville, Ohio: “The 
last issue of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER failed to reach me— 
the only missing one, as I remember, for forty years.” 


Mitchell and Mary H. Wood, of Jenkintown, Pa., wish 
to convey through the INTELLIGENCER sincere thanks for 
congratulations from their many friends on the occasion 
of the sixty-fourth anniversary of their marriage, Fourth 
month 1ith, 1908. 


We feel, no doubt, that the many friends of Elwood 
Trueblood scattered over the country will feel an anxiety 
and deep interest in his physical condition, knowing he 


has been deprived of his eyesight. At this time there is 


a glimmer of light that seems sometimes to come to him, | 


but his health is very frail and he has to forego getting 
to meeting which he feels keenly; and the meeting here at 
Highland (near Salem, Ind.) feels its loss in not having 
him among them. 


E. Hicks TRUEBLOOD. 
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GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


Dr. Edward Janney, of Baltimore, spent a few days 
with us just before spring vacation. We enjoyed his 
talks in Fourth day evening meeting and assembly very 
much. 

The combined Oratorical Contest, Junior class and 
Swarthmore preliminary contest was held Fourth month 
lith. Dr. Walton being presiding officer. Program 
Piano duet, Emma Walton, Frances Smith; Lewis B. 
Walton (Senior), “Live in the Present;” Alice M. Stover 
(Senior), “Alexander Hamilton;” Edward W. Keever 
(Senior), “American Nationalism;” Marguerite Hibbs 
(Senior), “Unto the Least of These;” piano duet, Mr. 
Graves, Mrs. Kirst; Russel Green, (3rd year), “American 
Patriotism;” Augustus Cadwallader (Junior), “A Na- 
tional Danger;” Beulah T. Eliot (Junior), “The Maid of 
Orleans;” Clyde W. Chase, “The Man of Destiny;” piano 
solo, Marguerite Hibbs. The judges, Annie Russel, Almon 
W. Lauber and William Roberts, selected Edward Keever to 
represent George School in the Interscholastic Oratorical 
Contest at Swarthmore, Fifth month 2nd. 

a. BX. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The final debate of the Triangular League took place at 
Franklin and Marshall College, Sixth-day evening, the 
10th. In the semi-finals, State College won from Dickinson, 
and Swarthmore from Franklin and Marshall. The ques- 
tion for the final debate was, “Resolved, That the Des 
Moines system of city government is preferable to the 
Mayor system.” The judges decided in favor of State Col- 
lege, who upheld the negative side. The speakers for 
Swarthmore were Geo. Dilworth, Louis Coffin and Simeon 
Jester. 

At a recent meeting of the basket-ball team, Frank 
Griffin was elected captain for 1908-1909. 

Rev. Anna M. Shaw gave a very interesting talk the 
fourth hour Fifth-day morning on “Woman Suffrage.” 

On First-day morning the 12th, Elizabeth Powell Bond 
visited meeting and gave a very helpful talk to the 
students. 

Somerville day (Seventh-day the 11th) was held with its 
usual interest and success. Many Alumnz and former stu- 
dents were present and took part in the exercises. The 
Lucretia Mott fellowship was awarded to Lizzie Sykes 
James, of the class of 1908. 

J. S. C. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


THORNBURY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association 
was held at the home of Jacob and Katherine Styer, Third 
month 13th. The president read the 100th Psalm and a 
short poem, “The Road of the Star.” Lewis Smedley spoke 
of the recent death of Lewis Walton, touching on the in- 
terest he had in our organization and the sympathy he 
felt for any furtherance of the Friendly principles. Our 
literary program was then opened with music and a reci- 
tation by Mildred Styer. A discussion, “Is a man con- 
sidered dishonest until he proves himself honest,” was 
opened by Katherine Styer. Current Events were 
omitted, the program closing with music by Anna Hannum, 
who kindly favored us with an encore. The Association 
adjourned to meet at the home of George and Mary Chey- 
ney, Fourth month 10th. 

Mary E. WILLIAMs, Secretary. 

Fourth Mo. 18th, 1908. 
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| 
NEWTOWN, PA.—The Junior Friends’ Association of 


Newtown met in the meeting house rooms on Fourth 
month 5th, 1908. “The Growth and Development of the 
Society of Friends” is the subject the Association has 
taken up for study. Robert E. Atkinson traced “The Po- 
litical History of England from James I to Charles II.” 
Elizabeth Woodman gave the religious history of the 
same period, giving an interesting account of the early 
Puritans and their effect on religious history. Helen 
Brown next spoke on “The Mennonite Movement.” The 
literary program closed with a reading from ‘‘The Life 
of Benjamin Hallowell,” by Joseph Briggs. 
Mary A. SMITH, Secretary. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—Our president, Laura E. Holmes, 
opened the regular meeting of our Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, held Fourth month 4th, by reading a portion of 
the 15th chapter of Proverbs. Mary Owen read “The 
Story of a Lily,” taken from “Glimpses Through Life’s 
Windows.” Benj. C. Heritage, in his report of the General 
Executive Conference, held in Philadelphia, said that the 
associations are in a better condition and have a better at- 
tendance than formerly. An extract from the Life of 
Isaac T. Hopper was read by Edward W. Borden. Han- 
nah A. Heritage read a paper on the life of Lydia H. 
Price. Bessie V. Ogden read to us “The Origin of Wo- 
men’s Meetings.” An account of the life of Helen Kellar 
was read by Annie Bradshaw. After a few remarks by J. 
Wilmer Pancoast, we closed to meet Fifth month 3rd, 1908. 

ANNA H, PAncoast, Secretary. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—At a meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of Plainfield, N. J., held at the home 
of Mary J. Shoemaker, Fourth month 2nd, 1908, after the 
usual period of silence, a portion of Scripture was read. 
We are reading Thomas Allen’s “History of Friends,” 
and John Wilhelm Rowntree’s lectures on the history of 
Friends; they are very interesting. Current Topics were 
given. At roll call, responses were given from Whittier’s 
poems. 

Marietta V. ADAMS, Cor. Sec’y. 
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NEW GARDEN, PA.—The regular meeting of the 
| Young Friends’ Association was held Fourth month 5th 
| in the meeting house. The president opened the meeting 
| by reading the 10th chapter of Proverbs. After singing, 
| “He Leadeth Me,” Estella A. Parker gave an account of 
| the meeting of the Executive Committee of Friends’ As- 
sociations held in Philadelphia Third month 21st. John 
| C. Parrish gave Current Topics. Sara J. Schrader read a 
| piece entitled, “Morality and Religion.” Instead of having 
| an original paper, Eva S. Richards read the meaning 
of the “Atonement” as given in the INTELLIGENCER from 
a talk by Edward A. Pennock. The referred question for 
the day was, “Is it possible at all times, from childhood to 
| old age, to do that which is acceptable to the Lord?” 
| Mary H. Tudor opened the discussion by saying in part, 
“although God is perfect, no one plant that he has created 
| is so perfect but that under cultivation and proper care it 
becomes more perfect. It is the same with animal life 
and with us, but if we are striving to do the right even our 
mistakes are acceptable to God, because they tend toward 
perfection.” Other members expressed their opinions. 
After singing “A Light in the Window” and having senti- 
ments containing the word Hope, we adjourned to meet at 
the home of I. Frank Chandler on Fifth month 3rd, 1908. 
Hockessin Association to furnish the program. 
ETHEL P. JEFFERIS, Secretary. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of Frank and 
Mary Harvey, First month 25th, 1908. The president 
opened the meeting by reading the First Psalm. Bret 
Harte was the author for the evening. Susan T. Moore 
read a brief account of his life. Abbie Taylor read 
| “Grandmother Tenterton;” Laura Black, “Gape Seed;” 
Mabel Harvey, “Luke,” and Stacey Lippincott recited “A 
Birthday Gift.” The Executive Committee suggested 
| George Eliot for the author to be studied at the next 
| meeting, and arranged a program to be presented there. 
Adjourned to meet at the home of Thomas and Jean Har- 
vey, Fourth month 18th, 1908. 





E. S. G., Secretary. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


4TH MO. 18TH (7TH DAY.)— 
Concord First-day School Union at 
Chester, Pa., 10 o’clock a. m. Subject 
for morning session, “Kindergarten 
Work in First-day Schools” (Swarth- 
more School). Afternoon -session, 
“Work of First-day School Committee 
and the General Secretary.” 


—Haddonfield First-day School Un- 
ion, at Moorestown, N. J., at 10.30 a. 
m. Jane Rushmore will speak at the 
afternoon session. 


—Yonge Street Monthly Meeting 


tion Executive Committee, at 4.30. An- 
nual supper Friends’ Association, at 
Williams’ Cafe, at 6.20 p.m. Annual 
Meeting of the Association at 7.30 p. 
m., followed by a social hour. 


—Mansfield, N. J., Young Friends’ 
Association at the home of Thomas E. 
Harvey. 





| under care of Philanthropic Commit- 


| tee of Western Quarterly Meeting at | 
at Yonge and Gerrard Streets, To- 


ronto, Can.,at 2.30. Friends’ Associa- | 


—Spring Meeting of Union of First- 
day Schools of Abington Quarterly 
Meeting,at Gwynedd, Pa., at 10.30 a.m. 
and 2 p. m. Subject for discussion, 
‘‘What avenues of Philanthropic 
work should be opened for the mem- 
bers of First-day Schools?’’ 


4TH MO. 19TH (1ST DAY.) 

—Meeting of Friends at Lansdowne, 
Pa., at 11 a. m., visited by Jesse H. 
Holmes, of Swarthmore.  First-day 
School at 9.45. 


—Conference at West Grove, Pa., 


2.30 p.m. Dr. Carl Kelsey of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania will speak on 
“Agencies for Social Betterment.” 


—Conference under care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, in the Meeting 
House at Lansdowne, Pa., at 2.30 p. 
m. Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarth- 
more College, will address the meeting 





on the subject, “Christian Citizen- 
ship.’”’ 


—Meeting of Friends at Haverford, 
Delaware Co., Pa., attended by Visit- 


| ing Committee of Philadelphia Quar- 


terly Meeting, at 10 a.m. From Phil- 
adelphia take subway to 69th and Mar- 
ket, then Ardmore trolley to Cassatt. 


—Cornwall, N. Y., Friends’ Asso- 
ciation at the Seaman Homestead, at 3 





ROYAL GRAPE 
CREAM OF TARTAR 


ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 
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HORSHAM.—The meeting of the Horsham Friends’ | 


Association was held on the afternoon of Third month 
29th. The president being absent, Chalkley K. Stackhouse, 


vice-president, served; the meeting was opened by William | 


J. Hallowell reading the 23rd and 24th Psalms. Anna 
Comly read from the Discipline. Mary Satterthwaite then 
recited Bayard Taylor’s beautiful poem, “The Quaker 
Widow.” Sarah Jarrett, William Satterthwaite and Isaac 
Parry spoke on current topics of interest. Bertha Tom- 
linson then read an article on “Time.” Rachel W. Knight, 
of Byberry, gave an interesting account of her visit to 
the Isle of Guernsey. The delegates appointed to attend 
the meeting of the General Conference Executive Com- 
mittee then reported, and Jacob L. Comly and Catharine 
F. Smith were named as representatives of the Association 
to attend the “Meeting Activities Conference,” to be held 
on Fourth month 4th, in West Philadelphia. The report of 
the Executive Committee was then read. The next meet- 
ing will be held Fourth month 26th, Joseph Elkinton ex- 
pecting to attend; it was impossible for him to be with 
us at this meeting. After a call for sentiments and a 
few moments of silence, meeting adjourned. 
LANGHORNE, PA.—A regular meeting of Langhorne 
Young Friends’ Association was held in the meeting house, 


First-day, Third month 15th, at 2.30 p.m. After Scripture | 


—Race Street Conference Class, 
Philadelphia, 11.45 a. m. Topic: 
‘*Ecclesiastes and the Apocrypna.’’ 
The lesson will be given by Eleanor 
Wood. 


—Meeting of Friends, Toronto, Can- 
ada, in Forum Hall, Yonge and Ger- 
rard Streets, at 3 p.m. Discussion on 
“The Church of the Future.” Adult 
School at 9 a. m., McCaul and Queen 
Streets; all men welcome; discussion, 
“Fellowship with the Animal Crea- 
tion.” 


—Norristown Friends’ Association, 
Meeting House, Swede and Jacoby 
Sts., 3 p.m. Subject for discussion, 
**Has Religious Development of the 
Last Century Kept Pace with that of 
Science and the Arts ?’’ 


—Joel Borton, of Woodstown, N. 
J., expects to attend Girard Avenue 
Meeting, Philadelphia, at 11 a. m., 
and Fair Hill Meeting, Germantown 
Ave. and Cambria St., near Eleventh, 
at 3.30 p. m. 


Mica 
Axle Grease 
hasalong 


—Langhorne Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, in the Meeting House, at 2.30 
p.m. Ellis W. Bacon, of Philadel- 
phia, will address the meeting. 


—Girard Avenue Philadelphia Jun- 
ior Conference at 9.45 a.m. ‘‘Jesus’ 
Keen Answers to Churchmen and His 
Silence at His Trial.’’ Matt , Chaps. 
22, 26, 27. 


4TH MO. 21ST (38RD _ DAY.) 

—Western Quarterly Meeting, at 
London Grove, Pa., at 10 a. m.; Min- 
isters and Elders, day before, at 11 
a. m. 


it 


Helps the horses. 


Saves the wagon. 


\ teamster. 


ff wearing quality, 
f which makes it the 
most economical of all 
lubricants. 
adapted to heavy wagons 
f and hardteaming. Ask your 
dealer for Mica Axle Grease. 
4f/ STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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reading and the transaction of business, a communication 
was read from Arthur E. Bye, of the Woodbrooke Settle. 
ment, and a former member of our association. He 
thinks the settlement is doing a power of good to all with 
whom they come in contact. He says we must try to 
substitute activity for passivity, and that the Young 
Friends’ Association contains vast possiblities: C. Grace 
Marple read a very interesting paper on ‘‘Social Service in 
Business,” and Dr. Harvey Lovell recited “Keep Smiling.” 
MARION P. TOWNSEND, Sec’y. 


ERCILDOUN, PA.—At a meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association, held in the meeting house at Ercil- 
doun, Third month ist, an original temperance poem was 
recited in concert by several members of Lizzie W. Moore's 
First-day School class. 

The question, “Why do we allow the license system?” 
was answered by Prof. Moore. “The duty of Friends in 
regard to it,” was clearly defined in a paper read by War- 
ren L. Webster. “What power have women?” was the sub- 
ject of a paper written by Mabel Kendig, and read by 
Lawrence Moore. Remarks of interest to all present were 
made by Edwin B. Maule, William Webster, Prof. Moore 
and Warren L, Webster. Emmaline Walton read the cur- 
rent events paper. 


4TH MO. 23RD (5TH DAY.) 

—Caln Quarterly Meeting, at Chris- 
tiana, Pa., at 11 a. m.; Ministers and 
Elders, same day, at 10 a. m. 


4TH MO. 25TH (7TH DAY.) 

—Westbury Quarterly Meeting, at 
Schermerhorn Street, near Boerum 
place, Brooklyn, New York, at 10.30 
a. m.; meeting of Ministry and Coun- 
sel, day before at at 2.30 p. m. 

Those coming from New York can 
take the Sub-way cars (Lenox Ave. 
Line) at any station, for the Borough 
Hall station, Brooklyn, which is but 
a short distance from the Meeting 
House. 

Monthly Meetings of Ministry and 
Counsel will please send reports cover- 
ing the subjects stated in the queries 
to 

Wo. M. Jackson, Clerk, 
No. 50 Beekman St., 
New York. 


—On day of Westbury Quarterly 
Meeting, at Schermerhorn St., Brook- 
lyn, at 2.30 p. m., a meeting under 
eare of the Yeurly Meeting Com- 
mittee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles, President John 
H. Finley, of College of City of 
New York, will speak on ‘‘Brother- 
hood. ’’” 

—Scipio 
Scipio, N. Y. 

—Bucks First-day School Union, 
at Dolington, Pa. Carriages will meet 
trolleys leaving Lambertville at 9 a. 
m., at Taylorsville; leaving Trenton 
at 9 a. m., at Mont Eyre; and leav- 
ing Doylestown and Bristol at 8.45, 
at Stoop’s Corner. 


Especially Quarterly Meeting, at 
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4TH MO. 26TH 

—Young Friends Association, of 
New York and Brooklyn, at the Meet- 
ing House in Brooklyn, at 8 p. m. 
‘‘Problems and Tendencies of the 
Present Time—New Theories and 
Discoveries in General Science;’’ ad- 
dress by Henry M. Haviland. 


—Friends’ Association of London 
Grove, Pa. ‘‘Should Our Discipline 
Contain any Expression of Faith or 
Doctrinal Belief?’’ Edward A. Pen- 
nock. 


—Young Friends’ Association of 
West Grove, Pa., at 7.45 p. m. Pro- 
gram by London Grove Friends’ Asso- 
ciation. 


—Meeting of Friends in Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1811 I St., N. W. attend- 
ed by Reuben P. Kester of Grampian, 
Pa. 


—East Hamburg Executive Meet- 
ing, at Orchard Park, N. Y., at 11 a.m. 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, same 
day, at 10 a. m. 


4TH MO. 28TH (8KD DAY.) 
—Concord Quarterly Meeting, at 
Wilmington, Del. 


4TH MO. 29TH (4TH DAY.) 
—Purchase Quarterly Meeting, at 
Amawalk, N. Y. 


5TH MO. 2ND (7TH DAY.) 
—Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, 
at Race Street, Philadelphia. 


5TH MO. 11TH (2ND DAY.) 

—Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, at 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 

Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
Seventh-day before at 10 a. m. Com- 
mittee on homes: Clarkson Fogg, 1114 
Mt. Vernon St.; John Comly, 1529 
Centennial Ave.; Matilda K. Lobb, 
1702 N. 18th St.; Rebecca Comly, 1529 
Centennial Ave.; Elizabeth Middleton, 
856 N. 8th St.; Benjamin Walton, Fif- 
teenth and Race Sts. Friends in the 
city having accommodation to offer to 
visiting Friends should notify the 
committee. The committee will be glad 
to hear from Friends expecting to at- 
tend and desiring aid in securing 
homes for the week. 

5TH MO. 25TH (2ND DAY.) 

—New York Yearly Meeting, at 
15th Street and Rutherfurd Place, 
New York City. 


8TH MO. 27TH (5TH DAY.) 
—Friends’ General Conference, at 
Winona Lake, Ind. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
FREE 
for One year to any subscriber who 


will send us four new subscribers at | 


(ST DAY.) | 


WANTED. 


WANTED— BY A SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 

Student, position as companion, or mother’s 
helper during the summer vacation. Best referen- 
ces. Address, Box 324, Swarthmore, Pa. 


WANTED— WORK AS ACHAUFFEUR, BY 

one who has had driving experience and al- 
so special training in technicalities and repair of 
automobiles. He is willing to consider other work. 
Best references. Address No. 47, this office. 


WANTED—A MOTHER AND DAUGHTER, 

two sisters, or friends who will work together 
for house work in a family of adults. One must be 
a good cook and laundress for particulars Address, 
Dora D. Sproul 718 Kerlin St Chester Pa. 


ANTED—BY A REFINED, CAPABLE WO- 

man position as companion or care of semi- 

ae assist with sewing. Address No. 45, this 
office. 


ANTED— A FEW MORE NURSES IN THE 

training school of the hospitals of the Wom- 

en's Homeopathic Association, 20th & Susquehan- 
na Ave. Phila. 


ANTED— BY A YOUNG WOMAN TEACH- 

er in a Friends’ school, occupation for the 

summer months. Address No. 46, 
Office. 


WANTED IN A FRIENDS’ FAMILY TO 

work on a farm reliable, moral and in- 
dustrious man who can milk or willing to learn, 
make himself generally useful, a gooi home. Ad- 
dress, Walter S. Wright Newtown, Pa. 


WANTED—BY TWO SISTERS (AGE 20 and 

30 years) positions together in a refined 
home. Older would assist with care and lighter 
duties or take full charge; younger care of child- 
ren. Address D /ntelligencer. 


ANTED— A REFINED YOUNG WOMAN 

#s mother’s helper to assist in the care of two 
young children and light household duties Refer- 
ences to be exchanged. In reply state previous ex- 
perience and qualification. Address, Friends’ In- 
telligencer No. 49. 


ANTED— BY A WOMAN FRIEND, EX— 


perienced in institution, and private house- | 


keeping a similar position, or would care for an in- 
valid. Both city and country reference. 
No. 48, this office. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 


Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 | 


“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR RENT. 





Foor RENT FOR SEASON A PLEASANT 

twelve-roomed house, situated on the hill at 
Swartimore, near College Campus. Terms moder- 
ate, Address Box 146, Swarthmore, Pa. 


For SALE- A FARM AT MOUNTAINHOME, 

Pa., one mile from Buck Hill Falls, consisting 
of 58 acres of which 40 acres are well cultivated, 
the balance covered with heavy timber. Good dwell- 
ing of nine rooms, barn and other buildings. S.C, 
Shaller, 60 Clifton Ave., Newark, N. J. 


T° RENT FOR SUMMER—MY HOME NICE— 

ly furnished, mods rn improvements, fine gar- 
den, fruit and shade trees. Stable. For health, rest 
and beautiful scenery, no more desirable place can 
be found. Address, Chas. G. Mott Stroudsburg, Pa. 


MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 
and dealers in Conservative investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA 


Intelligencer | 


Address, 
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like roses well enough to cut 
How Many this a. we pom to oe 
Readers 


ConarD & JONEs nurseries, 

Box 30 C, West Grove, Pa.? 
They will send you something absolutely FREE 
that you will appreciate. 
$1.50 each before the first of Seventh 
Month. Any subscriber who sends us 
one new name before that time may 
deduct fifty cents from the subscrip- 
tion price of his own paper next 
year; if he sends two new subscribers 
he may deduct $1.00; for three new 
subscribers he may deduct $1.50. The 
**next year’’ for each subseriber begins 
when the time for which he has paid 
for the INTELLIGENCER expires. Upon 
request we will send the INTELLIGE?- 
CER three weeks free to possibie sub- 
scribers, so that they may become in- 
terested in it. 

A transfer from one member 
household to another is 
subscription, nor will any one be 
counted a new _ subscriber who has 
taken the paper within two years and 
then dropped it. 


of a 
not a new 


The table of contents of McClure’s 
for Fourth month is attractive. It 
includes Carl Schurz’s description of 
“The South After the War,” a sketch 
of Governor Hughes, by Burton J. 
Hendricks; “The Prevention of 
Crime,” by Hugo Munsterberg, and a 
story entitled, “In the Babies’ Ward.” 


Among other good things in St. 
Nicholas for Fourth month is Charles 
Barnard’s narrative of “A Young Ex- 
pert in Wireless Telegraphy,” which 
is inspiring reading for boys of all 
ages. The publishers report that the 
circulation of St. Nicholas has nearly 
doubled in the last fourteen months. 


This month’s Century contains the 
second of Robert Hichens’ series, in 
which “The Spell of Egypt” is caught 
and portrayed for sympathetic read- 
ers by the author’s text and by the 
paintings of Jules Guerin. The three 
color pages show the Great Temple of 
Karnak, the Sacred Lake of Karnak, 
and the Temple of Hathor. 


In this month’s American Magazine, 
a man tells how he and his wife have 
lived in comfort and educated their 
four children (those who are old 
enough having gone through the State 
University) on an income of less than 
$1,000 a year. He does not say what 
part of the United States he lives in. 
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Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust Company 


GEORGE TSOSTER WHITE, 


President, Treasurer and Trust Officer 
W. Lane VERLENDEN, Vice-President 


Josern T. Bontino, Second Vice-President. 
MoRGAN BuntTING, Secretary 
Lewis LAWRENCE Smita, Solicitor 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


cts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. Aims at perfect service and perfect security. Wills prepared and kept free of charge 


where this Company is named as Executor. 


full Pee 


§ 125,000.00 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS. 


The well-know Eddy Refriger- 
ators and Ice Chests are now here, in 
a complete assortment of sizes—this 
is considered as Philadelphia’s prin- 
cipal distributing centre. The Eddy 
is made of perfectly seasoned white 
pine, which hee proved most durable, 
and unlikely to spring or warp. It is 
given five coats of paint and oak- 
grained. Itis lined with best zinc, 
joints carefully soldered, the shelves 
of solid slatestone. Every one is fully 
guaranteed. 


Eddy Refrigerators, ice put in at 
top, double cover on ice amber - 
35 pounds ice, $11.50; 45 pounds, 
$13.50; 85 pounds, $20.00; 100 pounds, 
$24.00; 125 pounds, $29.00. With 
double doors, 150 pounds ice, $36.00. 

With ice chamber at top, but door 
to ice chamber in front, 125 to 290 
pounds ice, $31.50 to $53.50 


ee porcelain-lined water cooler— 
60 pounds, $24.00 

With three provision compart- 
ments, one especially for butte ’r and 
milk—190 pounds, $48.50; 225 pounds, 
$54.00. 

A popular style, opening to ice 
chamber in front, small butter and 
milk compartment under ice chamber 
—65 pounds, $19.50; 90 pounds, 


$22.25; 110 pounds, $25. 00; 135 pounds, 
$29.00. 


Ice Chests, with double lid, slate- 
stone shelves; in eight sizes, from 
$6.50 to $25.00. 


i Basement. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended x 
»y CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila. | 
"Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 


To-morrow is no time at all— 
it never comes. 

The time to insure is to-day. 
You will be supplied with the 
kind of insurance adapted to 
your means and needs; your 
convenience will be consulted, 
in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this Company. 


2 per cent. oe on Check ~aen, 3 = cent. paid on Cony pen. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. B. Morris, President Chartered 1836 N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. Financial Agent for Individuals or 
Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpora- 
| tion Mortgages. Depository under Plans of Reorganization. Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 
Entire charge of Real Estate. Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Make Sure That The Title To Your Property Is All Right. 


Our examination eliminates all possible flaws, our insurance protects you against loss in case your 
title should be contested. 


CHESTER COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Wm. H. Gibbons, Vice-Prest., 
Wm. P. Sharpless, Trust Officer, 





J. Everton Ramsey, Prest., 
L. K. Stubbs, Vice-Prest. and Treas 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


«pq ./ 623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
OFFices : | Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


1313 VINE STREET 





ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


BoTw TELePHvones 
Day or Niawt 


PHILADELPHIA 


WALL PAPERS—All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 





JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones : D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-18 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

| Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokansor 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
| ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phils 


GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 
Telephone 


‘Stenographer 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the Stockholders, 
Surplus belonging to Insurance a 


$ 5+037.440.73 
Assets of the Company, 


7.595.533 56 
+ «+ 75,429 478.34 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on “Deposit, “hels as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


OFFICERS. DIRECTORS. 
nn ths Ciba siciss Chine Samuel R. Shipley, Robert M. Janney. 
T. Wistar Brown, . T. Wistar Brown, Marriott C. Morris, 
Joseph Ashbrook,.- Richard Wood, Frank H. Taylor, 
J. Roberts Foulke, . Charles Hartshorne, J. B. Townsend, Jr., 
David G. Alsop, Asa S. Wing, John B. Morgan, 
J. Barton Townsend, ...... James V. Watson, F. H. Strawbridge, 
Samuel H. Troth, William Longstreth, Joseph Ashbrook, 
C. Walter Borton, woe John Thompson Emlen, 


--President 
.. Vice-President 
= View Pres. & ae. Ins. Dept. 
--Trust Officer 


-Assistant Trust Officer 


“Superintendent of of Agencies 
Boxes in Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $3 and Upwards 





